PHILOSOPHY

are historically inter-connected. Under analogous conditions
of development, and specially between races originally related
to each other, many points of contact invariably arise, even when
these races have no actual intercourse; chance often brings
out many surprising similarities in detail. For instance, it
must have been very astonishing to the followers of Alexander,
to find among the Brahmins not only their Dionysus and
Heracles, but also their Hellenic philosophy (cp, the accounts
of Megasthens, Aristobulus, Onesicritus, Nearchus and Strabo);
to hear of water being the origin of the world, as with Thales;
of Deity permeating all things, as with Heraclitus; of a
transmigration of souls, as with Pythagoras and Plato; of five
elements constituting the universe, as with Einpedocles and
Orpheus; and no doubt Herodotus and his successors must
have been often inclined to derive Greek doctrines and usages
from Egypt. But for us, all this is not sufficient proof that
Heraclitus, Thales, Plato, and Aristotle borrowed their theories
from the Hindus or Egyptians. Supposing however, that
at the time when the Greeks became acquainted with their
philosophic doctrines, the transmission of those doctrines
to Greece was not at all so easy as perhaps may be imagined.
If we ask ourselves, by what means the doctrines of the
Hindus and other nations of Western Asia could have been
carried into Greece before the time of Alexander the
Great, we find that the matter presents numerous diffi-
culties. If the Eastern origin of Greek Philosophy were
to be maintained by trustworthy evidence or by its own
internal characteristics, our conception of the scientific condi-
tion of the Eastern nations and the relations in which the
Greeks stood to them, must be formed accordingly. More-
over, when we cast our eyes on the first beginnings of
Greek Philosophy, we find them so perfectly simple, and so
entirely free from anything that looks like transmitted
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